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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 

Mr. Editor—Yn my remarks upon “ the fashions of 
the times,” in one of your late papers, I solicited na 
apology for transcribing a letter from my aunt, bes 

, cause it was thought to express the pith of the sub- 
ject ; and that, too, in a brief and unaffected manner; 
but in my reply to that letter, [which follows,] 1 beg4 
some indulgence, as I am not in the practice of ap 
pearing-beforethe public, particularly in epistols 
communications : 

Dear Aunt—In your last letter to me you wished 
to know my opinion on the subject of its contents, 
and waited a reply, until which, you should defer a 
further expression of your sentiments on the eau 
monde, Lam much pleased with your manner of treat- 
ing many of the absurd fashions which prevail too 
much among ‘the young, the gay, and the fashion- 
able,” but think you have directed your remarks 
too particularly against those who adopt the fashions 
which you discard, rather than those fashions them- 
selves—since it were ridiculous in any one, or afew, 
to attempt a reform in popular custom, or profess a 
total disregard for them. It has been said, “ we may 
as well be out of the world as out of the fashion.”— 
Without allowing much merit to this proverb, it cer- 
tainly contains the sentiment of the majority fo les ex- 
queses, and whatever is so generally adopted among 
the most influential part‘of the community, it may 
be considered folly, and almost'madness, to despise ; 
still, that there are absurdities in the popular fashions 
of the times, no one, of teflettion, willdeny. Now 
you well know my age @id inexperience disqual- 
ify me for the discussi6nt of @ theme so frequently the 
employment of almost every one, from the throne to 
the tattling gossip of the village. People of known 
experience and judgment are generally in the habit 
of contemning what they call the extravagancies and 
follies of the young. The young are equally dispos- 
ed to ridicule what, in turn, they call the whimsical 
and superannuated notions of the old. Now 









to draw a line between the opinions of both, and ap- 


portion a share of truth to each, were not difficult— 
but where the line should be drawn, and in what par- 
ticular either were right or wrong, would be a task 
hitherto unattempted. The great diversity of opin- 
ions, amongst men, upon this, as well as almost eve- 
ry other subject, involves the speculations of the 
philosophic and curious in doubt and error. Even 
the votaries of fashion are divided in their opinions 
about what should be adopted in their creeds ; and 
the more cautious and reflective often Iaugh and 
sneer at what they afterwards adopt and urge to the 
extreme of fashion. In this, as in other subjects, it may 
be said, “ when Doctors disagree, who shall decide.” 
Indeed it may be confidently asserted, that nothing 


is more fluctuating and uncertain than fashion ; and 


the tutelary goddess should be represented blind- 
fold, culling and adorning herself with what she sup- 
poses to be flowers, but which she knows nor cares 
not whether they be the rose or flowers of the most 


f| unsavory smell—caprice being the characteristic by 


which her followers are allured. 


Now, to be a little more particular, but less seri- 
ous, I will tell you what I think about some of 
ces extrime. The practice of lacing is unques- 
tionably a ruinous one, and when carried to ex- 
tremes, productive of the most serious consequences; 
but it must be used in a moderate degree, otherwise 
we should be subjets of laughter—more particularly 
when nature has not been very nice in her propor- 
tions. That the affected manner of speaking, which 
appears generally practiced among the young ladies 
a la mode, is a vulgar inovation and vicious abuse of 
the beautiful simplicity of our language, it requires 
but an indifferent share of wisdom to determine; and 
this practice appears the less personable, in as much 
as it is often followed by many who profess a knowl- 
edge of the purity and analogy of the English Jan- 
guage. The custom of often introducing cards 
into company, for the ostensible purpose of “ killing 
time,” is one among the worst of popular practices, 
and which, I think, in most cases, indicates a vitiated 
taste ; for, if there are not uscful subjects sufficient 
to employ a refined company, in rational conversation, 
during a few hours, there are, certainly, other amuse- 
ments which, in my opinion, are less reprehensible 
and productive of more utility. There are numerous 
customs, which are more than useless, besides those 
mentioned, but I will defer my opinion respecting 
them for a future letter. I heartily concur with you 
in your predilection for “olden times ;” and am, if 
you will believe me, an enthusiastic admirer'of days 
of ‘linsey-woolsey ;”’ but, since it is quite impossi- 
ble for us, or the united exertions of any few, to influ- 
ence the fashion of the times, by our opposition, we 
are compelled to do, as it is said is done in other 
countries when it rains—that is—let it rain. In the 
mean time I shall indulge in so much of the fashions 
as will serve barely to guide me along without meet- 
ing with ridicule gr the scorn of the fastidious; You 





may judge what a figure Ishould make did I not de- 
vote some attention to the fashions. With a pair of 
cow-hide sho@s, a straw bonnet, dishevelled hair, and 
your favorite linsey-woolsey loose-gown and petti- 
coat—I might indeed appear comfortable, but should 
be hardly acceptable in the drawing-room, in which 
you know, I am not unfrequently invited. In pfo- 
portion, therefore, to the progress of the arts, and 
the development of new sources of luxury and. arti- 
ficial refinement, will the days of “auld lang syne” 
recede into oblivion, and the hypocritical customs 
and factitious fashions advance amongst us. 

E’en so, luxurious man, unheeding pass 

An idle summer—life in fortune’s shine— 

Al season's glitter! Thus they fiutter on 

From toy to toy ; from vanity to vice : 

~ Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and strikes them from the book of life. 


‘THomson. 
Your affectionate Niece, 
CHARLOTTE N PLE. 





Prepexce Oxpscxoot. 

P. S.—In my next I will give you the substance ot 
two letters which I have recently received from two 
of my female correspondents, and which I think are 
exactly calculated to show the relative proportions 
of merit and pleasure derived from an over-weening 
attachment to the popular fashions anda judicious ob- 
servance of them. C.N. 


a 


CHARACTER OF A MODERN BUCK. 

The first time I saw Tim in the city, and received 
an introduction to him, he scemed verry much dispos- 
ed to look a little scornful ; but my cousin whisper- 
ed something to him, which brought a most affable 
smile upon his face, and putting up his collar, and 
switching round his watch seals, he gave himself a 
very polite invitation to call and see mein the coun- 
try, which I concluded I must accept, and so gave 
the word on reaching home, to prepare for him, be- 
ing informed that gentlemen of fashion never broke 
their word in this particular. 

The little boys were accordingly directed to kee p 
a look-out down the road, and a cider barrel was 
tapped, and some sausages hung up to smoke, for 
the extraordinary occasion. The childresy whe did 
not know what kind of an animal “a_ gentleman” 
was, for we distinguished Tim from every other ex- 
pected visiter, by that appellation, kept watch by 
dozens, and last Monday week the alarm was given 
by their general retreat, “ head over heels,” from the 
watch-post at the gate, bawling out, “the geutle- 
man, the gentleman—he’s coming, with a queer thing 
on his head, and a blue string round his neck.” The 
girls sprang to the door, but Tim was already at the 
gate ; they were back in the room in a second, «nd 
all the while my good mother was employed in mar- 
shaling her troops into order in doors—I walked out 
to meet my new friend. 

Tim had already attracted the notice of the boys 
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in the blacksmith’s shop over the way, by his novel 
method of riding on horseback ; he bore some re- 
semblance to a stout wooden hay-fork, with his legs 
stretched out so stiff that at every step his feet left 
their rest on the stirrups and followed his body in 
its up-and-down motion ; he wore a hat of the new 
oyster-scow cut, with a long piece of crape hanging 
to it, though none of his friends had died in two years; 
and the remainder of his apparel in the latest tip.— 
After much difficulty, I got him off his horse, and 
kept the dog from biting him, while I showed him 
into the big room, where all the family were in read- 
iness to receive him ; as he entered, my good moth- 
er gotup to shake hands with him, but pulling off 
his hat he approached her with a—your humble 
servant,’’ and alow bow at every step ; the children 
became alarmed, and one of them screamed out, 
catching hold of her sister, ‘oh, oh, mother, its go- 
ing to butt you.” The kind woman was, perhaps, 
for the first time in her life, fairly embarrassed, and 
was glad to get at her seat, when just at that moment 
my father opened the inner door, while Tim was 
moaking a low bow to Bets, who satin the corner, 
watching the motion of his grisly head with consid- 
erable apparent apprehension, and the corner of it 
struck him a heavy blow on the nose, which made 
him spring back, in doing which he trod on the cat’s 
tail—Tabby mewed, and, half frightened to death, 
sprang through the window, braking a pane of glass; 
the children screamed—and, such a row you never 
heard. 


Finally, however, we all got seated, when, in came 
aunt Susan, who had been out all the week, tending 
a sick relation, and knew nothing of our visiter ; she 
is a kind-hearted soul, and when she saw a strange 
looking young fellow approach her, declaring him- 
self her humble servant, she told him that she never 
kept servants ; she wasa very plain body, and her 
sister was the house-keeper. ‘Tim managed pretty 
well, however, until tea time, a little before which 
two or three of the neighbors’ girls came in, and we 
all sat down round a dish of coffee, with smoking 
cakes, sausages and ham. Here Tim got by the 
side of Suse Beach, and it was sport to see him—he 
put alittle slice of ham on his plate, and handed it to 
her ; she turned it over and over, uncertain what to 
do with it; the girls began to titter, and, at last, she 
rolled it up and whipped it down her throat, while 
Tim nibbled at his, and sipped his coffee, after hav- 
ing it altered five or six times, and cut off mouthfuls 
of bread like a man splitting wafers, for half an hour. 
In fact, he occupied so much of our attention at the 
table, that we soon gave up all hopes of getting 
through ; so the things were hastily set by, when he 
stopped mincing them, until he was sent off to bed, 
when all hands had fair play again. 


Next morning he was not up much before our din- 
ner time, when Susan, who gave him his breakfast, 
Isuppose gave him a lecture on good manners, for 
he got along better afterwards ; father brushed up 
his boots for him, as he did not know how to do it 
himself, and when he was all ready to start, got out 
his horse, and Tim gallantly tried to put the saddle 
on him, but not being able for the soul of him, to 
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before, that mattet was artanged, and he trotted off 
as he came, talking Latin to his horse as he went on. 


oer. 


HEROISM. 
The heroic conduct of a young Lady of the South, 
in the Revolutionary War, Miss . has been 
mentioned of late with some just encomiums. We 
were happy tosee this notice, for, in our opinion, 
the females of this country have not had their just 
share of praise for their privations, sufferings, and 
brave and generous excitement and feeling, for the 
common cause of liberty, in that eventful contest.— 
The feimales of Saragossa have obtained immortal glo- 
ry for their martial prowess, during the memorable 
siege of that city: they fought and fell with the 
courage of ‘the sacred band,’ and deserve imperish- 
able glory. Our women had not the same opportu- 
nity, or they would have merited the same praise : 
theirs was heroism of a different nature, but requir- 
ed as much soul and nerve to go through with. Isit 
not as hard to consent that a father, husband, broth- 
er, or son, should go to the wars, and then go silent- 
ly to work to prepare them for the fight, brighten 
their armor, make up the catridges, adjust the ball 
to the calibre of their muskets, and then bid them 
Gcd-speed, with a face full of hope and a heart full 
of grief, and then sit down, at home, with a double 
proportion of doiestic cares, as it is to fight? And 
as they rocked the cradle of unconscious infancy, 
they shed the tear of fearful accident and lonely dis- 
tress, catching the slightest noise made by the pass- 
ing traveller, or watching the countenance of every 
friend who chanced to cross the threshold, to see if} 
they could read in his eyes any news from the camp. 





How often has the painfal question been asked, 
‘have you heard any thing from our army ? and the 
countenance of woe been to the enquirer, a full an- 
swer—‘ your husband is no more, he sleeps with the 
brave !’ Does not such a situation require as much 
fortitude and courage as to bear the fatigues and dan- 
gers of the service’? ‘The ‘ pomp, pride and circum- 
stance of war,’ excite even the ordinary mind to 
deeds of * pith and moment,’ but that silent, solemn, 
patient courage, which waits the event of Providence 
in calmness, is of a higher cast in the scale of moral 
virtues. Our females possessed this beyond all wo- 
men ; it was not the unnatural elevation of the Spar- 
tan matron, because it contained a softness from 
Christian humility which nature neverteaches, It is 
to be desired that all the anecdotes which will serve 
to illustrate the female character, and to shew the 
part they took in the contest, should be collected, 
as soon as possible. It will soon be too late for ac- 
curate details. We recollect of hearing an anecdote 
from an unquestionable source, illustrative of the 
spirit and feelings among the females of that day.— 
Although it is not marked by the slightest touch of 
the romantic, yet it has sufficiency of strength to 
keep it from being vulgar : 

A good Lady, (we knew her well when she had 
grown old,) in 1775 lived on the sea-board about a 
day’s march from Boston, where the British Army 
then was. Bysome unaccountable accident a ru- 
mor was spread, in town and country, in and about 





find out whether the crupper should go behind or 


place, anid would probably arrive in three hours at 
farthest. This was after the battle 6f Lexington ; 
and all, as might be well supposed, was in sad con- 
fusion ; some were boiling with rage and full of fight, 
some with fear and confusion, some hiding their 
treasures, and others flying for life. In this wild mo- 
ment, when most people, in some way or other, 
were frightened from their property, our heroine, 
who had two sons, one about nineteen years of age, 
and the other about sixteen, was seen by our inform- 
ant, preparing them to discharge their duty. The 
eldest she was able to equip in fine style ; she took 
her husband’s fowling-piece, ‘ made for duck or plov- 
er,’ (the good man being absent on a coasting voyage 
to Virginia,) and with it the powder-horn and shot- 
bag ; but the lad thinking the duck and goose shot 
not quite the size to kill Regulars, his mother took 
achizel, cut up her pewter spoons, and hammered 
them into slugs, and put them into his bag, and he 
set off in great earnest, but thought he woukl call 
one moment and see the Parson, who said, ‘ well 
done, my brave boy ; God preserve you ;’ and on he 
went in the way of his duty. The youngest was im- 
portunate for his equipments, but his mother could 
find nothing to arm him with but an old rusty sword; 
#the boy seemed rather unwilling to risk himself 
with this alone, but lingered in the strect, in a state 
of liesitation, when his mother thus upbraided him : 
‘© You, John fi*****, what will your father say, if he 
hears that a child of his is afraid to meet the British ? 
Go along ; beg or borrow a gun, or you will find one, 
child ; some coward, I dare say, will be running 
baway, then take his gun and march forward, and if 
FSu come back, and I heat*you have not ‘behaved! 
like a man, [ shall carry the blush of shame on my 
face to the grave” She then shut the door, wiped 
the tear from her eye, and waited the issue : the boy 
Such a woman could not have 
cowards for her sons. Instances of refin. d and deli- 
cate pride, and affection, occurred, at that period, 
every day, in different places ; and in fact this dis- 
position and feeling was then so common, that it 
now operates as one great cause of our not having 
more fucts of this kind recorded. What few there 
are remembered should not be lost. Nothing great 
or glorious was ever achieved which women did not 
act in, advise, or conset to. 


joined the march. 


A HAPPY DISCOVERY. 
Extract from a letter from Monsieur Favot to Mr. 


Garrick. 

M. B. was at dinner at his small country house with 
a numerous company. At the desert, afootman en- 
tered to announce to him an old lady, who absolute- 
ly insisted on speaking to him. ‘Say that I am not 
athome.’ ‘But, sir’-—‘* Go, then; dost thou wish 
me to go myself and tell her so” ‘But, sir’°— 
‘How ”—*She has a charming girl with her.’— 
‘Well, let them come in.’ The lackey immediate- 
ly introduced a female in mourning, who was follow- 
ed by a young lady, modestly dressed. Her bosom 
was covered by a handkerchief of cambric, carelessly 
fastened ; her eyes were cast down, but when she 


j chanced to raise them for a moment, they darted 





there, that the Regulars were on a full march for the 


forth lightnings, which struck the astonished M. RB 
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* * What a dreadful situation am I in! who, then, are 
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The old lady said, ‘pardon me, ladies and _gentle- 
men ; do not let me disturb the company ; but it is 
an affair that interests me deeply, and I have need 
of the protection of this gentleman.’ She went 
through’the details of a law-suit, which no one pres- 
ent comprehended, as all eyes were turned upon 
the young person, and for the same reason, M. B. 
considered the cause perfectly just. The old lady 
begged him to go into his study in order that she 
might converse with him in private. When they had 
entered it, the good woman said to him, ‘my law- 
suit, sir, isa mere fable ; but the young creature that 
I have with me isa reality. I have remarked the 
impression which she has made upon you ; if you 
will secure us an income, you may dispose of my pro- 
tegee. M.B. replied, ‘will you be satisfied with 
4000 francs a year?” ‘It is enough,’ returned the 
matron ; ‘to-morrow you shall give your signature, 
and the day after to-morrow we will sup with you, 
and you shall be the favored Sultan.’ She again en- 
tered the room in which she had left her daughter, 
and took her back to Paris, informing her, upon the 
route, of the arrangement which she had made with 
M.B. The daughter was virtuous, and was greatly 
surprised at the conversation of her mother, (for she 
believed the old lady stood in that relationship to 
her :) she even reproached her severely for such a 
proceeding. ‘ Mother,’ said she to her, ‘you have 
alvays instilled into me pure principles: and, why 
have you so suddenly changed your character? The 
respect which | feltfor you wasa delightful sensa- 
tion to my soul ; what you now say to me is doubt- 
less a stratagem to try me ; you would not wish to 


deprive me of the happiness I feel in esteeming you,’ 


The other knew not what to answer, and she cut the 
matter short. ‘Learn that [ am not your mother ; 
IT bought you from her to whom you owe your exist- 
ence. You know that I have spared nothing in your 
education, it is now time for me to reap the fruits of 
my expenses and of the attentions which I have paid 
you. Go, Mademoiselle, go to your bed and prepare 
yourself to fulfil my wishes to-morrow.’ The poor 
child could not close her eyes the whole night.— 


my parents ” exclaimed the agitated girl. She pri- 
vately formed a resolution ; arose before break of 
lay, deceived the vigilance of her attendants, and 
hurricd to the Lieutenant of Police to whom she de- 
clared her situation. This equitable man comforted 


her : * My poor girl, do not appear reluctant ; follow | 


your pretended mother to M. B’s, and be assured 
that nothing unpleasant shall happen to you; I give 
you my word of honor upon it. _Cheered by this as- 
surance she returned to the house of the matron who 
had not yet risen, and who had no suspicion of what 
was going on. They went together to the rendez- 
vous. M. B. had assembled some particular friends 
to be the witnesses of his good fortune ; for, in this 
kind of connexion, vanity, more than pleasure, is 
concerned. The company sat down to the table, the 
conversation became free, and the young intended 
victim blushed ; innocence would blush at even less 
than this. During one of the most animated periods 
of the conversation, gendarme entered, -* Sir,’ said 
he, addressing M. B. ‘I know that you have a right, 


think proper ; but you are not acquainted with this 
lady and this young ’demoiselle whom you have at 
your table. I have ordersto arrest them. I shall 
conduct Madame to the hospital, and Mademoiselle 
to the convent which she may herself select : but 
before I leave this place, this hag (pointing at the old 
woman) must declare instantly who is the real moth- 
er of the young person whom she has wished to pros- 
titute.? The old woman, in great alarm, stammer- 
ingly replied, that the real mother was Mademoiselle 
Frederick. On hearing this name, M. B. gazed upon 
the young lady, repeating to himself, ‘ Frederick ! 
Frederick ! Isee her; she had only one child and it 
was a daughter; ah ! it is thou, it is thou ; I recog- 
nize thee !? and he threw himself into the arms of 
the young person. The gendarme, affected by the 
scene of recognition, in which the feelings of nature 
were so plainly visible, left the young lady with her 
father ! and conducted the false mother to a place of 
imprisonment. M. B. has gained by the change ; 
instead of a mistress, he finds a tender, prudent and 
virtuous daughter, who serves as an example to his 
family. 
COURAGEOUS RETORT. 

Some robbers having broken into a gentieman’s 
house, went to the footman’s bed, and told him, if he 
moved he was a dead man. That’s a he, cried the 
fellow—if I move I am sure I amalive. 





CORRECT THINKING. 

‘I suppose,’ said a quack, while feeling the pulse 
of his patient, ‘that you think me a fool.’ ¢ Sir,’ 
replied the sick man, ‘ Lygrceive you can discover a 
man’s thoughts by his pulse.’ 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
TO ANNA H*****, 
*Tis thee, dear girl, I do admire, 
More than I can express ; 


And altering time can have no power 


To make me love thee less. 


I cannot view thy lovely face, 
And smile that dimples there, 

(That forms inimitable grace,) 
With unaffected air. 


But more than allI do admire 
Thy kind and feeling heart ; 
Then wonder not that I should wish 
To “act the lover’s part.” 


Should I in foreign lands e’er roam, 
Far from our native glen— 
Where friends and foes alike annoy— 





to receive into-your house any one whom you may: 





Could I forget thee then ? 





“ Forget thee ? no; though oceans roll! 
Between thy arms and mine— 

Still passion reigns without control, 
And makes me ever thine. 


When pleasure spreads her wanton snare, 
And lures with heartless smile, 

The lone heart, sick’ning, shuns her glare, 
And spurns each giddy wile. 


Can he who fondly dwells alone, 
In purest dreams of bliss, 

Upon one lov’d—one only one— 
Taste venal beauty’s kiss ? 


The world without thee were a wild, 
Without one fragrant spot ; 

A wilderness, where love ne’er smil’d, 
By happiness forgot. 


But wheresoe’er, by adverse fate, 
Impetuously driven, 

No spot so wild, so desolate, 
But with thee were a heaven. 


And could f[, thou confiding one, 
E’en cause one fear ta flow, 
Or blight the hope thou rests upon ? 
Oli, never! never! no!” 
HENRY. 


INNOCENT HOURS OF CHILDHOOD. 
{BY PERCIVAL. ] 
Dear moments of childhood ! how sweetly ye smile, 
As I gaze on the vista of years that are gone ; 
Ye smile in your innocent loveliness, while 
In the down-hill of life we are hastening on. 


O, could I return to your beautiful prime, 
When ye shone like the morn ofa clear summer day, 
And my spit ne’er thought how the footsteps of time, 
Like the flight of an eagle, were hastening away. 


O, could I return to those innocent hours, 
When my heart knew no sorrow, that fled not as 
soon 
As the soft drops of April that fall on the dowers, 
And vanish at once in the bright air of noon : 


O, then I might taste of the silent delight 

That beams in the eye of an infant, and flows 
As peacefully on as the dove in her flight, 

Or the dew stealing out of the cup of a rose. 


O, then I might lay all my sorrows at rest, 
And be calm as the first whisper’d zephyr of spring, 
When it comes on the pinions of down from the west, 
And shakesthe soft fragrance of May from its wing. 


O, then I might know what it is to be free 
From the burden that presses the heart to the grave; 
Might charm back the feeling of brightness and glee, 
The first look of love and of gentleness gave. 


But no, I have pass’d from the fresh blooming shore, 
Where life gathers round it its verdure and flowers; 

I can fondly look backward—but, ah ! never more 
Can I taste of your swectness—ye inocent hours! 


Then whither, ah whither, escape from the night 
Which darkens more deeply the farther I go? 
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Look out from the gloom, some benevolent light! 
Like a star on the 'trav’ler, who wanders below. 


A light now is breaking—it comes from above, 
Still clearer and purer than life’s early dawn— 

It descends with the motionless flight of a dove, 
And guides me with safety and chéerfulness on. 


Then let me not turn to the innocent hours 
Of childhood, when brighter hours wait me before ; 
There are thorns in life’s earliest & tenderest flowers, 
But vonder are flowers that shall sting me no more. 
THEN—?LL BELIEVE THEE 
‘The dream on the pillow, 
That fliis with the day, 
The leaf of the willow 
A breath wears away ; 


The dgst on the blossom, 
The Spray on the sea— 
Avye—sask'thy own bosom—- 
Are emblems of thee. 


When I trust the dark waters, 
And tempéSts are near— 

List the blue:sea’s false daughters, 
And think not on fear— 


O, then I'll believe thee, 
Ag once I believd— 

Nor dread thou’lt deceive me, 
As thou hast deceived. 


When the rose blooms at Christmas, 
Vi trust thee again ; 

Or the snow falls in summer— 
But—never—till then ! 





MY FRIEND. 
¥es—friends are false ; and.beauty’s brow 
Can show the gathering storm ; 
And love can break its youthful brow, 
And vice wear virtue’s form. 


Yes—it is true ; the world can change— 
And kindred kind forget ; 

And home become a dwelling strange— 
A board for strangers set. 


Yes—it is true ; the flowers of hope 
May perish in their b!oom, 

And glowing hands the path may slope, 
That ends but in the tomb. 


Yet, thankless world, I fear thee not— 
Nor shall my spirit bend ; 
For whatso’er may be my lot, 
Mysetr shall be my friend. C. 


GET MARRIED—IF YOU CAN. 
If happiness you highly prize, 
Or if you would be truly wise, 
Get married—(if you can ;) 
Nor spend your days ‘in single life,” 
But take unto thyself a wife, 
And then you’ll be a man. 


Ye fair ones, too, would you assume 
The matron’s grace and plain costume, 


Get married when you can ; 
Find him who doves you for your worth, . 
Regardless of your name or birth, . 


And wed no other man. L——o. 











ill. 





LADIES MUSEUM. 
PROVIDENCE, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1825. 











CAUTION TO PARENTS. 

A very distressing accident occurred in Baltimore 
afew days since. As achild was standing on the 
south side of the street, eating a piece of bread and 
butter, a hog, of small size, in its voracity to get the 
bread and butter, seized hand and all, and the child 
being too small to resist, was dragged to the opposite 
side of the street before the by-standers were able to 
compel the hog to let go its hold. 

A similar accident occurred a few days previous 
with a child, who was eating an apple, in the same 
neighborhood. The wrists of both children, it is 
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white neck handkerchief, and white stockings, with 
calf-skin shoes; his linen, stockings and handker- 
chief marked D. B. and had with him a cotton um- 
brella. His family and friends are extremely anxious 


_| about. him, and will pay a reasonable reward and ex- 


penses to any one who will give certain intelligence 
relative to him, to his family, in Attleborough. 


MARRIAGE CONTRACT. 

We understand by the Gazette, of Wednesday last, 
that marriage is intended between the Provdence 
Gazette, and the Ithode-Island American, and that the 
nuptials-are to be celebrated on Tuesday next. We 
hope, notwithstanding the disparity of their ages, that 
the conmubial state will be attended with a great in- 
crease of pleasure and advantage : for it is certainly 
preterable to ‘* be an old man’s darling, than a young 
man’s slave.” ; 
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stated, are very dangerously wounded. 





‘TOUCH NOT—MEDDLE NOT,” 

A late Trenton (N. J.) paper gives an interesting 
account of two hunters, who, as they were traversing 
a field in Amwell, in that county, with their guns, in 
search of game, observed a Hawk rising from the 
ground, from whose feet something of considera- 
ble bulk was suspended, which, from its apparent 
weight, caused it soon to re-alight. It was again and 
again roused up, again and again compelled to de- 
scend with its load to the earth; until, having no 
more strength to fly, it was taken alive by the hands 


the enclosed shell of a land Tortoise, from whose 
gripe it could not possibly extricate them. It is sup- 
posed that the Hawk, having seen his terrene friend 
jogging slowly along, had darted down upon him in 
hopes to make him his prey, and getting his talons 
round the head of the Tortoise, had them drawn be- 
tween the lids of his shell, where they were as safe 


his prize, he attempted to escape, but the Tortoise, 
not used to such rough jokes, held on, and alternate- 
ly flew and alighted, in the manner before described, 
until his hawkship was compelled to sink to the earth, 
by the mere weight of the ballast he carried. The 
above, it is stated, is a fact, to which two respectable 
witnesses will testify. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

Dexter Bishop, of Attleborough, Mass. left his 
home on the 23d ult. at about 2, P. M. for this town, 
for the purpose of enquiring about a vessel bound for 
New-York, whither he was about removing with his 
family. He passed through Pawtucket, and was seen 
near the toll-gate about sun-set, but has not been 
heard from since. He had between forty and fifty 
dollars in money, and two letters, which he received 


in this town. These letters have since been depos- 


age, light complexion, light eyes, and a little bald on 
the top of his head, rather hard of hearing, about 





of the hunters, who found its claws firmly fixed inj 


as the fingers of a thief im a fox-trap. Not relishing 


five feet ten inches high. He had on, when he left 














MARRIED, 

In this town, on Monday morning last, by Rev. Mr. 
Crocker, Mr. Asa Fairbanks, of Franklin, Mass. to 
Miss Anna Talbot, daughter of Wm. Richmond, Esq. 

On Wednesday evening, by Rev. Mr. Crocker, 
Major John Barnet Chace, to Miss Lydia Sheldon 
Stillwell, eldest daughter of Mr. Christopher S. Sill- 
well, both of this town, : ° 




















DIED; 

In this town, 29th ult. Mr. Samuel Stow, in the 
6 5th year of his age. 

On the 30th ult. Charles Augustus, son of Captain 
William Russell, aged about 1 year. 

On Wednesday ‘last, Mrs. Penelope Perrin, wife 
of Mr. John Perrin, aged 72. 

In Attleborough, Mass. on Saturday morning last, 
Mrs. Eunice R. Spencer, in the 22d year of her age, 
wife of Mr. Jonathan N. Spencer, of Pawtucket, and 
daughter of Jabez Newell, Esq. of the former place. 
The virtues of the deceased were sufficiently known 
and appreciated by her relatives and friends, so as 
not to be increased by any public comment—mild 
and unobtrusive in her deportment, kind and benev- 
olent in her feelings, she was calculated to win the 
affections of all who were capable of appreciating 
her exalted merits. But, in the demise of this inter- 
esting young woman, there is one consolation ; for, 
in ** that country from whose bourne no traveller re- 
turns,” there is a place ‘where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest,” and to this 
place her speculative faith and practical piety during 
life, and christian confidence and resignation at the 
hour of death, ensure us she has gone. A friend, 


in Herkimer, N. Y. which he had engaged to deliver who has often experienced the disinterestedness of 
, N.Y. 


her friendship, and who, for many years bore witness 
to the rectitude of her life, records this poor memori- 


ited in the Post-Office, in this town, and delivered as | al of her worth, and with her afflicted relatives, min- 
directed. Said Bishop is about forty-five years of| gles the tenderest sympathies of his heart. 
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(7? WANTED, immediately, a suitable person to 
solicit subscribers for this paper, in the country towns, 
for which a reasonable compensation will be given. 




















